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E have ſeen the ſucceſs of the 
late Petition to Parliament for 
relief in the matter of Subſcription ; it 
was indeed not unexpected, for that ap- 
plication to the Legiſlature was cer- 
tainly liable to many and conſiderable 
objections. 
The principal and moſt obvious of 
theſe was, that it aimed at more than 
moderate men could approve; that it 
tended to the aboliſhing of all Teſts, 
by repreſenting all Subſcriptions to be 
B inconſiſtent 
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inconſiſtent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a Proteſtant Church, as imply- 
ing an Infallibility in the Compilers of 
the Forms ſubſcribed to, and conſe- 
quently deſtroying the indefeaſible right 
of Private Judgement. Were this re- 
preſentation ſtrictly true, we could not 
be in too great haſte to reſtore ourſelves 
to liberty, to our natural and undoubted 
rights, *as Men, as Chriſtians, and as 
Proteſtants. But this, I apprehend, is 
by no means the caſe. Indeed the very 
notion of an Eſtabliſhed Church ſeems 
to imply in it a conſent of its Members 
to certain religious opinions, and to the 
uſe of a certain mode of worſhip. It 
can hardly be conceived on what other 
terms any religious Society, and ſtill 
more a Church eſtabliſhed by Law, can 
be formed; and conſequently how it can 
ſubſiſt without Subſcription, or ſome- 
thing equivalent to it, being required 
from thoſe, who bear office in this ſo- 
ciety. The terms of a Subſcription may 
be improper, either as to the ſubject 
matter ſubſcribed to, or the degree of 

aſſent 
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aſſent required; but it will be very hard 
to prove, that a man's acknowledging 
a ſet of propoſitions offered him to be 
true either implies his. belief of the 
infallibility of thoſe, who framed ſuch 
propoſitions, or his deſertion of his own 
reaſon : at leaſt I know, that we every 
day aſſent to what other men ſay, with- 
out either thinking them infallible, or 
intending to give up the right of judg- 
ing for ourſelves, All that we mean is, 
that they then appear to us to be in the 
right; when from. the infirmity of 
human judgement it is very poſſible, 
that both parties may be miſtaken. 

A defign of ſuch conſequence as that, 
which was intended to produce a great 
alteration in our Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſh- 
ment, wanted the recommendation of 
perſons, whoſe ſtation and character 
would give it weight with the Legiſla- 
ture; and ſecure a favourable, at leaſt an 
attentive, reception to it; of our Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Governors eſpecially, within whoſe 
immediate province the matter in queſ- 
tion lay, who on that account had a 
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right to be conſulted, and whoſe con- 
currence in it would have given it great 
ſupport. The firſt movers in this de- 
ſign, however laudable their intentions 
might be, were certainly unequal to 
the importance of it. 

And although all the ſubjects of our 
Government, if they find themſelves 
aggrieved, have a right to addreſs them- 
ſelves to any branch of the Legiſlature for 
relief; yet in a caſe immediately reſ- 
pecting our Church-eſtabliſhment, the 
Houſe of Commons was not perhaps 
the place, from whence ſuch a deſign 
could with moſt propriety take its riſe. 

Theſe things conſidered, and eſpeci- 
ally that general difinclination in poli- 
tical men to religious innovations, ariſ- 
ing from the inconveniences and diſ- 
ſenſions always likely to reſult from 
them; we cannot wonder at the ill ſuc- 
ceſs the Petition met with in that af- 


ſembly. 


But, my Lord, notwithſtanding theſe 
objections, to which it was expoſed, 
| and 
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and which might very reaſonably de- 
termine the Houſe of Commons to re- 
ject it; it muſt yet be confeſſed, that 
the caſe of Subſcriptions, as they now 
ſtand by law, is far from being unex- 
ceptionable, and is certainly capable of 
great amendment. It is acknowledged 
on all hands, that the Articles were 
compiled, when Learning in general, 
and Religious Learning in particular, 
was by no means in ſo improved a ſtate, 
as it is at preſent: that they had im- 
mediate reſpe&t to the controverſies of 
thoſe times, which then employed the 
attention, and engaged the paſſions of 
men; but which have now fur the moſt 
part long ſlept, much certainly to the 
peace of mankind, and to the advance- 


ment of true and practical Chriſtianity: . 


and that they are branched out intoa num- 
ber of particulars too minute for Terms 
of Communion, a ſubje& then leſs per- 
fectly underſtood than it is at preſent, 
having been ſince that period many 
times fully and ably diſcuſſed. It muſt 
alſo be confeſſed, that if Subſcriptions 
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to the Articles and Liturgy be really 
required in the moſt rigorous ſenſe, that 
the words will bear; this carries with it 
ſach a ſtrictneſs of aſſent to a ſet of Pro- 
poſitions, ſome of much difficulty and 
great obſcurity, as, from the very na- 
ture of the human mind, a number of 
men cannot truly give, and which 
therefore it is unfit to require. 

The difficulties, which attend the al- 
teration of Eſtabliſhed Forms, are ſo 
obvious; the diſſenſions, which may 
poſſibly at any time be produced by it, ſo 
great ; that it is no wonder, if even good 
Stateſmen and honeſt Divines, who wiſh 
well to their country, and bave the pu- 
rity of Religion at heart, ſhould ſhrink 
at undertaking ſo delicate a buſineſs; and 
chuſe rather to ſubmit. to ſome preſent 
inconveniences, than to run the riſk of 
incurring others, which may appear to 
them more dangerous. But this cau- 
tion may certaiuly be carried too far ; 
and it is the buſineſs of true political 
Wiſdom not to reſt ſatisfied at all ad- 
ventures with things as they are; but 

to 
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to weigh the caſes with impartiality, 
and to take a deciſive part on that fide, 
where the good preponderates. 

Human knowledge and opinions, whe- 
ther applied to religious or other ſub- 
jects, are continually in a fluctuating 
ſtate ; what ſuits them well at one pe- 
riod will be found inapplicable at ano- 
ther. It is certain, that in this coun- 
try, within the two laſt centuries, the 
greateſt improvements have been made in 
religious knowledge; improvements, not 
wholly to the diſcredit of our Church- 
eſtabliſhment, ſince moſt of them have 
been derived from the members of it : and 
therefore with all reſpe& and gratitude 
to our anceſtors, who went ſo far in 
freeing us from ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion, it cannot be doubted, that their 
work is now capable of much amend- 
ment. Apes, like individuals, have their 
particular prejudices and infirmities : 
that, which ſeemed to our forefathers 
of the laſt importance, is perhaps treat- 
ed by us with an utter indifterence ; and 
thoſe things, which one party held in 
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veneration, and another in abhorrence, 
are now looked upon with diſregard by 
both. It is giving up the advantages of 
gradual and great improvements in re- 
ligious knowledge, if 'we render all the 
eſtabliſhments of our anceſtors perpetual; 
which conſidering their age and circum- 
ſtances might be as perfect as every can- 
did inquirer would expect from them: 
but yet not ſuch as to make further a- 
mendment improper and unneceſlary, 
Where indeed is this the caſe with any 
human inſtitutions? And what would 
become of Civil Governments; if they 
were not refitted and readjuſted, in order 
to ſuit the new and unforeſeen circum- 
ſtances, that are continually ariſing ? 

_ Alterations in Church-eſtabliſhments 
grow in proceſs of time as neceſſary as in 
Civil Governments ; but ſhould be con- 
ducted in each with caution and reſerve, 
complying only with the neceſſity, and 
not departing wantonly from Forms, 
which men from habit have long looked 
on with attachment and veneration. Ma- 
ny and conſiderable amendments might 


perhaps 
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perhaps be introduced into our Church, 
and little appearance of change be pro- 
duced by them. The things, which 
are generally thought exceptionable, are 
few in number; and might be removed 
or palliated with ſuch moderation, as 
to ſatisfy reaſonable and ſerious men, 
and at the ſame time not to ſhock too 
much the prejudices of the Vulgar ; of 
thoſe, I mean, who are not ſo in rank 
only, but who think and reaſon like the 
Vulgar. But notwithſtanding every thing 
that may be urged for the propriety, 
even for the neceſſity, of ſuch alterations 
in Eſtabliſhed Forms from time to time; 
yet every perſon at all acquainted with 
public tranſactions will own, how much 
at all times the paſſions, prejudices, and 
political intereſts of men mix themſelves 
with religious ſubjects, and render what 
is in itſelf, and abſtractedly conſidered, 
the moſt deſirable, in practice unfit and 
even impoſſible. 


Beſide the numerous objections, that 
preſent themſelves, to any conſiderable 
C change 
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change in our religious ſyſtem, there 
is one, which, if it were well-founded, 
would preclude all hope of our obtain- 
ing even the leaſt : an alteration in the 
Conſtitution of our Church, or in the 
Liturgy, it has been ſaid, would diſſolve, 
or at leaſt endanger, the Union of the 
Two Kingdoms; an objection, which 
would not have deſerved notice, had 
it not dropped from the pen of Sir 
William Blackſtone*®, who has himſelf 
fince in ſome degree retracted it; that 
excellent writer will excuſe us in ſup- 
poſing a minute portion of alloy amidſt 
ſuch a maſs of moſt valuable materials. 
The ſtatute 5 Ann. c. 8. which ra- 
© ties and confirms the Articles of the 
Union, recites allo two Acts of Par- 
© liament ; the one of Scotland, where- 
* by the Church of Scotland and alſo 
the four Univerſities of that kingdom 
© are eſtabliſhed for ever; the other of 
England, ; Ann; c. 6. whereby the 
Acts of Uniformity, 13 Eliz. and 13 


Introd. to Comm. Sect. 4. 
| Car. II. 
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£ Car. II. and all other Acts then in 
« force for the preſervation of the 
Church of England are declared per- 
petual ; and it is enacted, that theſe 
two Acts ſhall for ever be obſerved 
as fundamental and eſſential Articles 
of the Union.” | 
Now the neceſſity of obſerving theſe 
Articles for the preſervation of the Uni- 
on may be conſidered in two diſtinct 
lights: either according to firift law; or 
equitably, according to the intention of the 
contracting parties. 

Under the firſt view, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that to bind the Sovereignty of 


Ca. Ws © 


A 


any ſtate, wherever that Sovereignty re- 


ſides, is an abſurdity in politics: the 
Sovereignty, from the nature of all Go- 
vernment, muſt in every nation be 
abſolute. The reſpective intereſts of 
England and Scotland were ſuppoſed 
properly taken care of by the ſhare, 
which each had in the new united Le- 
giſlature; and when this Legiſlature 
was once formed, it is as vain to ima- 
gine they had not /ega/ power to repeal 

2 any 
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any foregoing Law, even the Act of 
Union itſelf; as to imagine, that the 
Engliſh and Scotch Parliament, while 
they continued ſeparate, could not re- 
peal any former Law of their reſpective 
predeceſſors. Declare ever ſo ſtudiouſ- 
ly certain Laws perpetual and irrevoca- 
ble; yet ſtill there muſt reſide in the 
Nate a power, which ſhall prevent their 
being really ſuch, and render all theſe 
proviſions ineffectual ; cum Lex abro- 
« gatur, illud ipſum abrogatur, quo non 
eam abrogari oporteat.“ I do not 
here ſpeak of what is expedient, proper, 
or ſafe to be done in ſuch a caſe ; but 
only what the Legiſlature of the United 
Kingdoms may /egally do. 

If we conſider the caſe equitably, ac- 
cording to the intention of the contracting 


® Scis enim Clodium ſanxiſſe, ut vix, aut omnino non, 
poſſet per Senatum nec per Populum infirmari ſua Lex. 
Sed vides, nunquam eſſe obſervatas ſanctiones earum le- 
gum, quz abrogarentur. Nam ſi id eſſet, nulla fere 
abrogari poſſet ; neque enim ulla eſt, quz non ipſa ſe 
ſepiat difficultate abrogationis. Sed cum Lex abrogatur, 
illud ipſum abrogatur, quo non eam abrogari oporteat. 
Cic. Ep. ad Att. 113, 23. 
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parties, all will agree, that in point of 
prudence and juſtice the ſtipulated con- 
ditions of ſuch a contract ſhould be þ9- 
na fide obſerved, What was the inten- 
tion of the parties in the preſent in- 
ſtance? When the two nations united 
theircivil government, and had at the ſame 
time different religious eſtabliſhments, 
it was very natural for them to guard, 
if poſſible, againſt the incroachments 
of each other in this reſpect; and eſpe- 
cially for the church of the weaker nation 
to provide for her own ſecurity againſt 
that of the ſtronger : but no body can 
conceive, that it was then deſigned to 
preclude each ſeparate Church from 
making alterations within itſelf, with 
which the other was not affected. 
Were the Church of England by its 
weight in the Legiſlature to endeavour 
to overturn the Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſh= 
ment of Scotland, and to ſubſtitute her 
own 1n its place, I would then readily 
agree, that in an equitable, not in 4 
ftritly legal ſenſe, the Union was diſ- 
ſolved; and would conderan any Go- 


yernment, 


dere 
vernment, that had ſo little wiſdom 
and probity, as to be guilty of ſo noto- 
rious a, breach of faith. But to apply 
this to any internal regulations of the 
Church of England, at the defire and 
fuggeſtion of her own members, is ap- 
plying it to a caſe, which the contract- 
ing parties at the Union had certainly 
not in yiew, 

Thus unſupported is this objection 
either by the ſtrict legal principles of all 
government, or by that good faith, which 
requires, that the conditions of all con- 
tracts ſhould be religiouſly obſerved ac- 
cording to the intention of the contract- 
ing parties. The other objections of 
prudence and expedience againſt mak- 
ing conſiderable alterations in our Ar- 
ticles and Liturgy, if ſuch were to be 
wiſhed, may perhaps be weighty ; even 
to make ſmall ones may be attended 


with inconveniences, which may render 


both our Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Go- 
vernors diſinclined to it; and whatever 
may be my own opinion, I will not 

preſume 
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preſume to ſay, that their caution may 
not be proper and well founded. 


But there ſtill remains, my Lord, ano- 
ther particular of this ſubject, which, 
joined with judicious corrections of thoſe 
things to which we fubſcribe, would 
anſwer our moſt ſanguine wiſhes; and, 
even without ſuch corrections, would 
ſmooth many difficulties, and remove 
many objections: that is, the relax- 
ing of the Terms, in which Sub- 
ſcriptions are required to be made; 
which, if underſtood in the moſt ri- 
gorous ſenſe, carry with them (as I ſaid 
before) ſuch a ſtrictneſs of Aﬀent to a 
Syſtem of Propoſitions, ſome of much 
difficulty and obſcurity, as from the 
very nature of the human mind a num- 
ber of men, cannot truly give, and 
which therefore it is unfit to require. 

Thoſe perſons muſt be very ignorant 
of our nature, who can ſuppoſe, that 
whole bodies of men can really agree in 
ſuch a Syſtem of Propoſitions to the ex- 
act meaſure of a metaphyſical diſtinction; 
or that they can find every part of any hu- 

man 
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man Compoſition for thepurpoſes of pub- 
lic worſhip juſt ſuch, as they would them- 
ſelves have made it : but they may not- 
withſtanding this approve the eſſential 
parts of ſuch a ſyſtem and compoſition, 
and allow the whole as much merit 
and as much truth, as from the imper- 
fection of human things there is ever 
reaſon to expect. Perfect Unanimity in 
ſuch ſubjects is a thing in fact unattaina- 
ble; and therefore a certain Latitude 
of interpretation has been, as I con- 
ceive, claimed to themſelves by the 
greater part of thoſe who ſubſcribe, from 
the reaſon and the neceſſity of the thing 
itſelf ; from great and reſpectable, I had 
almoſt ſaid, legal authorities; and from 
the prevailing ſenſe and practice of the 
preſent Church, 

A ſtrict aſſent of the underſtanding 
to a propoſition offered to it, means, 
that the terms of ſuch a propoſition are 
perfectly underſtood ; that the ſeveral 
previous ſteps, by which as a concluſion 
it is formed, be had in view; and that 
the dependence and connection of all 
theſe 
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theſe be perceived in ſuch a manner, 
that the propoſed concluſion cannot but 
reſult from it. Yet who will fay, that 
this can be done in a number of theolo- 
gical ſpeculative propoſitions, by every 
individual, in ſuch a body of men as the 
Clergy of England? Many muſt want 
both abilities and inclination to go 
through this taſk : and the moſt able and 
the moſt willing will often find it impoſſi- 
ble to go hand in hand with their guide, 
and not to depart a ſtep from him; con- 
ſidering that variety of lights, in which 
the ſame ſubject appears to different 
minds, eſpecially to thoſe which are the 
moſt vigorous and inquiſitive. This va- 
riety is and ever will be found on all 
ſubjects: and if the difficulty and obſcu- 
rity of ſome ſubjects which concern Re- 
ligion; if the imperfection of human 
faculties, When applied to them, be 
conſidered; it will appear, that in theſe 
above all others perfect unanimity can 
never be attained. Thoſe, who take an 
opinion delivered to them, as they find 
it, and becauſe it is delivered, do not 

D aſſent 
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aſſent to ſuch an opinion in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe; becauſe, they have it not: they 
have not their minds furniſhed with thoſe 
previous requiſites, without which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, we cannot in any caſe 
acknowledge any propoſition, which is 
not ſelf-evident, to be true. They may 
acquieſce in ſuch opinions, but they can- 
not thus aſſent to them. So impracti- 
cable and unfit for popular uſe is any 
ſcheme of perfect unanimity, unleſs it 
be reſtrained to the plaineſt and moſt 
uncontroverted principles. 

Neither are authorities wanting, which 
encourage and juſtify a Latitude of in- 
terpretation with reſpect to the things 
ſubſcribed to, which ſoftens, and in 
ſome degree removes, theſe difficulties. 
To aſſent to the propoſitions contained 
in any compoſition in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
1 ſeems to be adopting thoſe opinions, 
which the authors of that compoſition 
themſelves had and deſigned to expreſs. 
But it muſt be remembered, that the 
Compilers of our Articles purpoſely 
left many things open, in order to com- 
prehend to a certain degree men of 
difterent 
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different ſentiments; that, where their 
words are capable of different meanings, 
it may be by no means eaſy always to 
determine, which in this view is the 
true one; and that, it being a public 
form propoſed by the legiſlature, no body 
has a right by any private interpretation 
to reſtrain the ſenſe of it; but that it 
. mult be left to ſtand on its own bottom, 
and be received by the individuals, 
whoſe ſubſcriptions are required to it, 
according to their beſt judgement and 
conſcience, 

In order therefore to encourage ſub- 
{criptions on this footing, to the Ar- 
ticles was prefixed a Royal Declaration ; 
in which among other things it is ſaid, 
* that in the curious points, in which 
the differences of that time lay, men 
of all ſorts took the Articles of'the 
Church of England to be for them; 
that therefore (it proceeds) We will 
« that all further curious ſearch be laid 
te aſide, and theſe diſputes ſhut up in 
© God's promiſes, as they be generally 


&« ſet forth to us in the holy Scriptures, 
1 D 2 « and 
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* and the general meaning of the Ar- 
e ticles of the Church of England ac- 
* cording to them; and that no man 
5“ ſhall. hereafter either print or preach 
* to draw the Article aſide any way, 
« but ſhall ſubmit to it in the plain 
« and full meaning thereof; and ſhall 
e not put his own ſenſe or comment to 
e be the meaning of the Articles, but 
« ſhall take it in the literal and gram- 
4 matical ſenſe.” This method of con- 
ſidering Subſcription was indeed adopt- 
ed, as it were by common conſent, ſoon 
after the Articles themſelves were com- 
piled ; and as the opinions of the age 
changed, certain paſlages of them, 
which were capable of ſuch interpreta- 
tion, were interpreted accordingly ; as 
is well known (to mention no other 
inſtance) in the deſcent of Chrift into 
Hell. The firſt men in the Church, 
ſome of whom were the greateſt advo- 
cates for Church-authority and the Uni- 
formity of Public Worſhip, authorized 
this by their judgement and example ; 
as was eſpecially the caſe of Archbiſhop 

Laud, 
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Laud, the profeſſed patron of opinions, 
which were the ſubjects of violent con- 
troverſy at that time, and directly 
contrary, as it is ſuppoſed, to thoſe of 
the firſt Compilers of our * Articles. 
And nearer our own times, when a 


In this account of Subſcription, it is firſt ſuppoſ- 
ed, © that the Articles are capable of a ſenſe agreeable 
to the Holy Scriptures ; (which I hope is no ill com- 
plement to them) and then, and not till then, it is 
ſuppoſed, they may be ſubſcribed. And that this is 
not highly reaſonable amongſt Proteſtants, and parti- 
cularly in the Church of England ; or that this has 
been ever contradicted or cenſured, by any Judgement 
of the Church, I leave him [the Biſhop of Oxford] to 
prove. But I wiſh he would remember, what was 
the caſe of Biſhop Bull, with relation to that ſenſe, in 
which he underſtood ſome of our Doctrinal Articles, 
wholly different from the once generally received ſenſe 
of them. TI wiſh, he would conſider, what an altera- 
tion of the ſenſe, in which they had uſed to be under- 
ſtood, was brought in, and almoſt univerſally ſettled 
by Archbiſhop Laud himſelf; and many other things, 
before he again cenſures the rule of ſubſcribing words, 
capable of a ſenſe agreeable to ſcripture, in that ſenſe 
in which we think them ſo; or before he again treats 
the Articles in the manner he has here done, and makes 
ſuch a burden of Subſcription, as neither he himſelf 
nor his fathers have been able to bear.” 


| HoaDLY againſt PoTTER. / 
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reviſal of our Public Forms had failed 
of ſucceſs in 1689, Biſhop Burnet did 
ö the beſt and only thing then to be done; 
namely, to lay open as much as poſſi- 
ble thoſe Articles, which themſelves 
could not be altered; an undertaking 
that was ſuggeſted, examined, and ap- 
proved, by the great men of the Church 
at that time, ſuch men as the Church 
will ever eſteem it an honour to her to 
have called her Members. 

It feems to me doing but an ill office 
to our Public Eſtabliſhment, and to our 
Clergy who act under it, to endeavour to 
repreſent this liberty fo juſt and reaſona- 
ble in itſelf, I may ſay even neceſſary, 
as unlawful; by arguing againſt he legal 


+ He was moved to vndertake this work by Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, who reviſed and approved it. * The 
work was afterwards peruſed and approved by the Arch- 
« biſhops Tenniſon and Sharp, and by the Biſhops Stil- 
« lingfleet, Patrick, Lloyd, Hall, and Williams. The laſt 
© of theſe ſtrongly recommended conſidering them only 
* as Articles of Peace, in which men were bound to ac- 
© quieſce without contradiction; not as Articles of Faith, 

which they were obliged to beheve.” Life of Burner, 
by Thomas Burner, Eſq; 


See allo Preface to the Expoſition. 
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authority of a Royal Declaration, and 
treating Biſhop Burnet's caſuiſtry as frau- 
dulent and jeſuitical. The latter we have 
ſeen was conſonant to the molt reſpecta- 
ble opinions of his own age and the pre- 
ceding ; and as to the former, it is readily 
agreed, that it was not an act of the pro- 
per legiſlative authority of this kingdom, 
the Parliament ; but ſuch are allo ſome 
other things, which yet from us com- 
mand obedience. When the Supremacy 
of the Church was reclaimed by the 
Crown, that power, which had before 
been quite diſtinct from the Civil Con- 
ſtitution and independent on it, was not 
immediately, perhaps may not be ſtill, 
ſo united with it, as to make one en- 
tire fabric, conſiſtent in all its parts. 
The King was ſuppoſed on this account 
to have an authority over the Church 
more immediate, and independent in 
ſome degree of the other ſtates of the 


kingdom. It was by this power, *that 


the 


* See King James's Ratification. We do 
„ not only by our ſaid Prerogative Royal and Su- 
„ preme Authority in Cauſes Eceleſiaſtical ratifie, con- 


*« firm, 
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the Canons of 1603 were promulged, 
and obedience required to them; which 
obedience has ever been underſtood to 
be due, and has in fact been paid by the 
Clergy ; though a great Lawyer“ has deter- 
mined from the Bench, that they do not 
proprio vigore bind the Laity. And in 
the form preſcribed by one of theſe very 


% firm, and eſtabliſh by theſe our Letters Patents the ſaid 
*« Canons, —but do likewiſe propound, publiſh, and 
*« ſtreightly enjoyn and command, by our ſaid Authority 
« and by theſe our Letters Patents, the ſame to be dili- 
« gently obſerved, executed, and equally kept by all 
* our loving Subjects, &c.” The King's power is the 
enafting power ; the Convocation are only Counſellors and 
Adviſers, to confer, treat, debate, conſider, conſult, 
« and agree of and upon.“ In this Ratification men- 
ton is made of the King's granting his Aſſent to theſe 
Canons according to the 25 Henry VIII. c. 19. on which 
it ſhould be carefully obſerved, that this Statute did not 
add any new or particular power to the King's Suprema- 
cy; but only to away from the Clergy the power, which 
they might have claimed before, of making Canons a- 
out his conſent. Had this Statute given particular powers 
to the King of enacting Canons with the concurrence of 
the Convocation, the con ſequence would be, that the Laity, 
as well as the Clergy, would be bound by them, con- 
trary to Lord Hardwicke's determination. 

* The late Lord Hardwicke. Burn's Preface to Ec- 
clefiaſtical Law. 
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Canons, which by the by is the ſtricteſt 
form, is ſubſcription at this day required 
from every perſon, who is ordained, or 
inſtituted to any Eccleſiaſtical Living, to 
the King's Supremacy, to the Liturgy, 
and to the thirty-nine Articles. Shall 
an act of the King aloneÞ be valid to en- 
force a Body of Eccleſiaſtical Laws; to 
preſcribe the very terms of Subſcription ; 
and ſhall it be invalid to authoriſe a rea- 


ſonable liberty in the interpretation of 
the things ſubſcribed to? Shall we ad- 


mit the Authority, which lays us under, 


+ Canon 2. Impugners of the King's Supremacy 
„ cenſured, Whoſoever ſhall hereafter affirm, that the 
« King's Majeſty hath not the ſame authority in Cauſes 
% Eccleſiaſtical, that the godly Kings had among the 
« Jews, and Chriſtian Emperors in the Primitive Church, 
« or impeach in any part his Regal Supremacy in the 
« ſaid Cauſes reſtored to the Crown, and by the Laws 
e of this Realm therein eſtabliſhed, let him be excom- 
% municated.” In this Canon there is no mention 
made of the Convocation, as neceſſary to concur with 
the King, in order to give his Acts, as Supreme Head of 
the Church, Legal Authority ; and his power is declared to 
be the ſame in this reſpe& with that of Chriſtian (and, 
as I preſume, Roman) Emperors, which was ab/olute. 
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at leaſt aggravates, the grievance“; and 
ſtudiouſly reject the ſame, when it af- 
fords us ſome relief from it? If an 
Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment is to be re- 
preſented in the worſt light, or at all 
events to be got rid of; it certainly 
ſtrengthens that cauſe to reje&t every 
thing, that tends to leſſen its imperfec- 
tions and faults, while it ſubſiſts. 
Such a Latitude of interpretation is 
alſo ſupported by the prevailing ſenſe and 
practice of the preſent Church; that 
Church, which does not conſiſt in the 
walls and roofs of our places of worſhip, 


* Tf the Royal Declaration has any defect, it ſeems 
to be in point of form, not being authenticated by any 
proper /ignatures of Office ; which made me expreſs my- 
ſelf, © that a Latitude of interpreting the Articles had 
been claimed, I had alme/t ſaid, on legal authority.” 
This is an exception, which I ſhould expect to hear for 
the ſake of ſtopping proceedings in a Court of Law, and 
would admit, were it to get rid of « palpable grievance ; 
but which has not place with equal propriety in more li- 
beral reaſoning, and in order to deprive ourſelves of a 
moſt reaſonable benefit. And after all, I believe it is as 
formal as the Reſcript of a Roman Emperor; which 
character King James chuſes to take as his model. 


which 
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which may continue the ſame, but in 
the minds of the worſhippers, which in 
ſome degree wil! be changing ; for the 
fecurity of which Subſcriptions were re- 
quired, that thoſe forms of worſhip 
might be uſed and thoſe religious doc- 
trines tanght, in which theſe worſhippers 
were agreed, It is underſtood on all 
hands, that both the Clergy and the 
Laity have departed in many inſtances 
from the opinions of our firſt Reform- 
ers; and it is preſumed, that they have 
in ſuch inſtances departed rightly, from 
the great improvement of religious know- 
ledge, and the ſuperior advantages, 
which we in conſequence of it have en- 
joyed. Shall we be called back again 
to preach doctrines, which are almoſt 
forgotten, and at which every congrega- 
tion, who are competent judges of them, 
would be ſurpriſed and diſguſted ? Would 
this be the beſt and moſt edifying way of 


performing our obligations to that 


Church, in which we a& as Miniſters, 
andof fulfilling with good faith the promi- 
ſes we made, when we undertook the 

E 2 office ? 
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office? I apprehend no ſuch congrega- 
tion would wiſh their Paſtor to acquit 
himſelf of his duty in ſuch a man- 
ner ; or accuſe him of prevarication and 
fraud for accommodating old expreſſions, 
where they can be accommodated, to 
what is acknowledged on all hands more 
conformable to ſcripture and good ſenſe. 
And whether a promiſe be well per- 
formed, is always beſt determined by the 
party, for whoſe ſake it was made : the 
ſatisfaction of that party is the true cri- 
terion of it; and he will deſerve little 
thanks, who ſhall perform a promiſe in 
ſuch a manner, as the perſons intereſted 
in it would by no means chuſe, when 
he might have made the performance 
of it agreeable and beneficial to them. 


Such a latitude of interpretation, as 
this, which I have been deſcribing, has 
been, Ipreſume, claimed on theſe grounds 
by moſt perſons, who ſubſcribe. But 
in general, my Lord, every perſon of 
candor and judgement will allow, that 
the imperfection of all human inſtitu- 


tions 
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tions renders it impoſſible for men to ful- 
fil the obligations they engage in, if theſe 
are interpreted in their moſt rigorous 
ſenſe, and in their utmoſt extent. The 
circumſtances of this world are conti- 
nually changing, and human laws in or- 
der to be perfectly applicable to them 
ſhould be continually changing likewiſe. 
But this cannot in the nature of things 
be done. The change muſt become 
conſiderable and the neceſſity apparent, 
before public inſtitutions are unſettled ; 
and doing this even then is perhaps at- 
tended with numerous and unforeſeen 
inconveniences : in the mean time the 
diſcretion of individuals muſt in ſome 
meaſure ſupply the defects of public au- 
thority, and render the ſtrict letter of 
law a little more flexible, and fit to an- 
ſwer the purpoſes, for which it was de- 
ſigned. If this ſhould be thought in- 
conſiſtent with integrity, the buſineſs of 
the world muſt be at a ſtand ; ſcarce any 
branch of it could be undertaken, be- 
cauſe the conditions annexed to it would 
be found impoſſible, What Governor 
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or Fellow of a College can Arictiy, in all 
points, keep his Oath of obſerving Sta- 
tutes, compiled perhaps three or four 
hundred years ago, and unalterable, 
which it is now abſolutely impoſſible, 
morally ſpeaking, to reduce to practice? 
Shall the integrity of ſuch perſons be im- 
peached, if, after obſerving the letter of 
theſe Statutes as faras they can, when this 
can be done no longer, they follow the 
fpirit of them; and fulfil in the beſt 
manner the intentions of their Benefac- 
tors by accommodating his rules to pre- 
fent times and circumſtances ? Do we 
condemn a Jury, who, at leaſt with 
the connivance, probably the encou- 
ragement, of a Court of Juſtice, © by 
© a kind of pious perjury (according to 
the expreſſion of Sir William Black- 
* ſtone®) bring in larceny to be under 
© the value of 12d. when it is really of 
much greater value, in order to elude 
the cruelty of an old law, aggravated 
now by the change of value in money ? 


Comm. Book rv, chap. 17. 


It 
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It is undoubtedly much to be wiſhed, 
that ſuch Laws and ſuch Statutes were 
repealed ; but while they are not ſo, no 
reaſonable man will condemn others 
for departing in ſuch inſtances from the 
ſtrict letter of them. The imperfection 
of all human inſtitutions makes ſuch a 
departure ſometimes neceſſary and even 
commendable. 


But, my Lord, notwithitanding the 
liberty, which I have here ſuppoſed 
reaſonably may, I had almoſt ſaid muſt, 
be taken in interpreting both the things 
ſubſcribed to, and the terms of our 
Subſcription; yet it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, allowing all this, many, who 
would be ornaments to the Church, and 
exemplary in diſcharging their office in 
it, may either comply with reluQance, 
or be totally excluded; many others 
will not allow the liberty I have- here 
contended for, and by an inflexible, 
perhaps a leſs judicious, ſort of integrity 
will refuſe to admit even the leaſt and 
moſt reaſonable qualification of the 

terms 
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terms propoſed to them. It muſt be 
remembered alſo, that the careleſs, the 
ignorant, the unprincipled, make in 
theſe caſes no difficulties: theſe ariſe in 
the minds of the worthy, the thought- 
ful, the lovers of truth; of thoſe, 
whoſe qualities would beſt enable them 
to diſcharge with ſuperior induſtry and 
ſcrupulous attention the miniſterial of- 
fice. Is it nct worth while to remove 
the ſcruples, even if they ſhould be 
thought unneceſſary, of ſuch men; to 
invite them, by opening the door a little 
wider for their admittance, and making 
them fit eaſier when they are come in; 
to free them from an uneaſineſs and diſ- 
quiet of mind, which can ariſe only 
from their integrity ? And would not 
all with to have Subſcriptions put on 
ſuch a footing, as to require no reaſon- 
ings to defend the propriety of them ; 
that it ſhould appear at firſt fight, that 
there is nothing in- them, which could 
create in a rational and fincere Chriſtian 
heſitation and offence ? Subterfuges and 
reſerves are always painful to honeſt 

| and 
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and ingenuous minds; and when men 
have no ſiniſter end in view, but mean on- 
ly to diſcharge the office they undertake 
faithfully, they ſubmit with reluctance 
to whatever has the appearance of theſe ; 
to whatever may give others the moſt 
diſtant ſuſpicion of their honour and in- 
tegrity. 

It is uſually ſaid on this ſubject, that 


no body compells men to ſubſcribe ; that 


it is an act of their own, from which, 
if they cannot do it innocently, it is their 
duty to abſtain, It is true, it is their 
duty to abſtain ; but the temptations to 
comply are often ſuch, as ought not, it 
it could be avoided, to be propoſed to 
them. The ſubſiſtence of a man him- 
ſelf, and of thoſe dependent on him, 
certainly does not lay him under a phyſi- 
cal neceſſity, not even under a moral 
one; butit is a motive ſo cogent, that 
we well know human nature can hardly 


reſiſt its importunity. Laws do not ſup- 


poſe men virtuous; if they were ſo, 
there would be comparatively little occa- 
ſion for them. They are on the contra- 
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ry formed on the ſuppoſition of men's pro- 
penſity to tranſgreſs; and the prevention 
of theſe tranſgreſſions is their great ob- 
jet: they puniſh, not to reverige them- 
ſelves on the unhappy. criminal, but to 
deter others from becoming ſuch ; and 
when this object can be attained by 
withdrawing the motives and occaſions 
of crimes, it is ſo much more defirable, 
as the diſeaſe is prevented, inſtead of 
being cured by a painful and ſanguinary 
remedy. Wiſe ſtates therefore employ 
both theſe means in ſecuring to them- 
ſelves obedience; they ſet before men 
the terror of puniſhment, and withdraw 
from them at the ſame time the motives, 
which will make them incur it. For 
there are certain ſituations, which over- 
come all ſenſe of duty and fear of pu- 
niſhment: when the wretch, who is 
periſhing with hunger, ſnatches by vio- 
lence the firſt morſel that comes within 
his reach, none can wonder at the deed, 
or would wiſh to puniſh it. It is the 
bufineſs of laws to provide, if poſſible, 
that men be never placed in ſuch ſitua- 

tions; 
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tions; where in proportion as the crime 
is inevitable, the puniſhment would be 
unjuſt, In theſe caſes, thongh the of- 
fender may not be innocent, yet the 
legiſlature is certainly blamable ; it is 
not adapted to thoſe very infirmities 
of our nature, which it was deſigned 
to correct ; and contrary to every princi- 
ple of humanity and ſound policy is 
forced to puniſh, what it might have 
itſelf prevented. There is a fignal in- 
ſtance to this purpoſe of the wiſdom and 
humanity of our own Laws: ** it was 
* enacted, 13 Car. II. chap. 12. that it 
* ſhould not be lawful for any Biſhop or 
Eccleſiaſtical Judge to tender or ad- 
< miniſter to any perſon whatſoever the 
* Oath, uſually called the Oath ex cio, 
* whereby he may be compelled to con- 
feſs, accuſe or purge himſelf of any 
criminal matter or thing, whereby he 
might be liable toany cenſute or puniſh- 
ment.“ Our Legiſlature rightly judg- 
ed, that it was unnatural to expect men 


« 


* Blackftone, Comm. Book 111, chap, 7. 
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to accuſe themſelves, to prefer duty 
to ſelf-preſervation; that the fear of 
puniſhment and the hopes of impu- 
nity were motives too ſtrong for hu- 
man nature to reſiſt; and that therefore 
ſuch oaths would only tend to multiply 
perjury without promoting juſtice. In 
whatever degree a law Ioys before men 
unneceſſarily temptations of tranſgreiting 
their duty, fo far it is defective in wiſ- 
dom and humanity : and to apply this 
to the preſent caſe, if the Subſcriptions 
required deſcend to more particulars, 
and are more rigorous, than the ſecuri- 
ty of an Eſtbliſhed Church demands, 
and thereby men are tempted to comply 
with them againſt their conſcience; we 
may not excuſe the perſons who thus 
comply, but we cannot approve the law 
by which they are impoſed. 

To - remove therefore conditions, 
which are in themſelves unneceſſary; 
which may induce men to do what 
they in their own minds diſapprove; 
and which may diſtreſs others, who by 
their integrity are perhaps ſome of the 
323 | | So 
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moſt valuable members of ſociety, and 


the fitteſt miniſters in a ſacred of- 
fice; is certainly an object well worthy 
the wiſdom and humanity of a legiſla- 
ture, which regards the rights and 
happineſs of all its members with an 
attention and tenderneſs unknown in 
any other age or in any other country. 
The moſt perfect way of doing this, ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered the moſt defirable, 
is undoubtedly to corre& our Public 
Forms, to which Subſcription is re- 
quired, till they come up to the full 
ſtandard of the knowledge and opinions 
of the preſent Church. And were a 
new Church now to be erected, we 
ſhould certainly endeavour to form it 
according to what appeared to us the 
molt perfect model; but in a venerable 
ſtructure, which has long ſtood, whoſe 
parts are cloſely connected with each 
other, and with the great fabric of our 
Civil Conſtitution, it may ſeem not fo 
eaſy or ſo ſafe to make alterations at 
pleaſure : all will allow, that they ſhould 
be made with caution, not to comply 
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with the reſtleſs ſpirit of novelty, but 
with the mature counſel of improved 
reaſon. and ſuperior knowledge; and 
the inconveniences, reſulting from alte- 
rations ſo made, may perhaps be found in 
the event much leſs, than at a diſtance 
they were apprehended to be. A deſign of 
this ſort, thus conducted, will ſtand 
vindicated with the world by its own 
reaſonableneſs and neceſſity; and the 
ſame improvement of religious know- 
ledge, and moderation of religious zeal, 
| which induces the Governors of a na- 
| tion and the Heads of a Church to en- 
| gage in it, pervades alſo in a great de- 
gree the whole bulk of the people, and 
will ſecure to it from them ſuch a re- 
ception as it deſerves, But if it ſtill be 
thought unadviſable to remove at once 
every thing which may ſeern exception- 
able, even though it be done with re- 
if ſerve and caution; there is, in the laſt 
| | reſource, when nothing better can be 
if obtained, a remedy the leaſt perfect of 
| any, of all perhaps the moſt practicable; 


1 


namely, ſo far to relax the Terms of Sub- 
ſcription 
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cription as to require a General Appro- 
bation only of Public Forms, and a Pro- 
miſe to comply with them; which rea- 
ſonable men could not heſitate in giv- 
ing, and which, conſidering the imper- 
fection of all human things, it is ſuffi- 
cient to demand. Subſcriptions indeed, 
as they now ſtand, have been conſidered, 


* Such an approbation as is expreſſed in the following 
memorable declaration of Mr. Chillingworth : 

« For the Church of England I am perſuaded, that 
t the conſtant doctrine of it is ſo pure and orthodox, 
that whoſoever believes it, and lives according to it, 
% undoubtedly he ſhall be ſaved ; and that there is no 
„ error in it, which may neceſſitate or warrant any man 
© to diſturb the peace, or renounce the communion of 
„it. This in my opinion is all intended by Subſcrip. 
© tion,” * As within a few months he actually did 
« ſubſcribe, we have reaſon to believe he did it in the 
© ſenſe of peace or union, not of belief or afſint; eſpeci- 
ally if we conſider that this was alſo the ſenſe of Arch. 
* biſhop Laud, Dr. Sheldon, Archbiſhop Sancroft, and 
* ſeveral other Divines of the Church of England.” 
Biog. Brit. CHIIIIN NORTE, Note K. 

Among theſe Divines may be reckoned Stillingfleet; ſee 
Rational Account of the Grounas of the Prot. Rel. p. 54. and 
Williams; fee a former Note. However we may wiſh, 
that this notion were true; yet it certainly is not recon- 
cilable with the terms, in which Subſcriptions are re- 
quired to be made. 
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by many eminent men of the Church, 


as amounting to no more than this; and 
have been complied with accordingly. 
And even if many of the particulars 
now ſubſcribed to were corrected; yet if 
they were not rendered much more fim- 
ple and Jeſs numerous, it would {till 
ſurely be right, for the fake of ſcrupu- 
lous minds, to give a more explicit Lati- 
tude to the Aſſent required to them. 


I am aware, that it will be objected 
to this; that to let Miniſters uſe Forms 
in the Public Service of the Church, 


parts of which they may be ſuppoſed to 
diſapprove or to think untrue, is to make 


them diſſemble with men, and act falſe- 
ly in the very worſhip of God, where 
falſchood ought leaſt to find admittance. 
But the great and eſſential parts of their 
duty we ſuppoſe them to approve ; there 


are many particulars which are mere 


matters of convenience and diſcretion; 
and other controverted ones of little 


conſequence to practical Chriſtianity ; in 


which, whatever you do, men will not 
vo agree, 
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agree, and therefore ſurely it is the 
leaſt evil not to make them counterfeit 
agreement. 

Why alſo need it be ſuppoſed, that a 


Miniſter muſt give that expreſs and par- 


ticular aſſent to all the forms of his 
Church, which is not expected from 
men in the other parts of Society. If 
indeed the forms of a Church were pre- 
ſcribed, juſt as we uſc them, by thoſe 
inſpired Writers, through whom our 
Religion is tranſmitted to us; not only 
every Miniſter of the Goſpel, but every 
true Chriſtian, ought to give the fulleſt 
aſſent tv them, as being the immediate 
inſtitutions of God, and under that cha- 
racter having the fulleſt claim to it. But 
as the viſible Church, ſuch as it ſubſiſts 
in the world, is formed, is adminiſter- 
ed, by men, and muſt partake of their 
imperfections ; no rational inquirer con- 
verſant in human nature will either ex- 


pect himſelf, that it ſhould be exempt 


from theſe, or that others ſhould attri- 
bute to it a degree of perfection, which 
in fact it cannot poſſeſs. The divine 

G origin 
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origin of our Religion makes men apt 


ſo to dwell on the excellencies of rhe 
Author of it, as to forget the-infirmities 
of thoſe, for whoſe uſe it was deſigned ; 
and when they know the principles and 
ſubſtance of it to have been derived from 
God, they do not enough diſtinguiſh 
the external form and adminiſtration, 
which is certainly the work of Man. 
They are not ſo unreaſonable in their 
expectations of perfection in other 
things: the beſt Civil Governments the 
greateſt admirers of them will allow 
to have their defects; and a Magiſtrate, 
before he undertakes an office in ſuch 
governments, is never expected to de- 
clare, that he thinks no fault can be 
found with any part of them; but only 
promiſes to execute faithfully the Laws, 
as he finds them. It will be ſaid, that 
Religion is a ſacred thing; that if the 
Form of a Church-eſtabliſhment and a 
Public Service be not directly given by 
God, yet he has given us principles, 
from whence they are deduced. And 
has he not given us too the principles of 

Civil 
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Civil Government? Are the protection 
of men's lives, the ſecurity of their pro- 
perty, the puniſhment of their crimes, 
principles imparted leſs expreſsly or leſs 
plainly by God to us, both by Natural 
and Revealed Religion, than the truths 
of | Chriſtianity are by the latter only? 
Vet a Magiſtrate of integrity does not 
withdraw himſelf from the ſervice 
of the community, becauſe he diſap- 
proves ſome of the laws, which he is 
obliged to execute; becauſe the ſtate 
which he ſerves is not a Perfect Com- 
monwealth. What Judge is there on 
our Bench of juſtice, who would not 
with many parts of our Juriſprudence 
altered; obſolete Laws repealed, ſevere 
ones mitigated, and the proceedings in 
Courts of Judicature in many inſtances 
corrected ? and yet he may think the En- 
gliſh Conſtitution with all its imper- 
* fetions on its head' the beſt and happi- 
eſt, that ever yet ſubſiſted. Why alſo 
may not a Miniſter of the Church of 
England be permitted to think it, take 
* it for all in all', the pureſt Eſtabliſhed 
Mode of Chriſtianity; and be yet ſenſible, 
G. 2 that 
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that it has its defects, that parts of it 
are ſtill capable of much improvement? 
J will venture to ſay, that a Miniſter of 
the Goſpel need not affect a character of 
more conſummate integrity, than is ex- 
pected from a Judge in that country, 
where juſtice is adminiſtered with a de- 
gree of purity, which, if Hiſtory be exa- 
mined, will be found in other ages and in 
other nations without example. And yet it 
may be conceived, that the conſcience of a 
good man would be almoſt as much revolt- 


ed by being forced to paſs ſentence of death 
on a fellow - creature, for cutting down 


a Cherry-tree in an Orchard“, for being 
ö ſeen one month in the company of Gip- 
1 fiesf, or for a theft a little above the value 
11 of 12d};as to be ordered to kneel, rather 
if than ſtand, during the celebration of a 
religions rite; or to read an explanation 
not quite conſonant- to his own notions 


Il. of an Article of Faith, confeſſedly myſ- 


* Stat. 9 Geor, I. c. 22. 31 Geor. II. c. 42. 
i + Stat. 5 Eliz. c. 20. | 
1 | 1 1 Hal P. C. 12. 3 Inſt. 53. 


* terious 
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terious and to our faculties incompre- 
henſible. 

This ſuppoſed neceſſity of the aricteſt : 
and moſt extenſive approbation in the 
Miniſter, who officiates, and the Peo- 
ple who communicate with a Church, 
has indeed been carried to a moſt un- 
reaſonable extreme. A Puritan of the 
laſt century could not with a good con- 
ſcience join in offering his prayers to 
God with thoſe, who had Biſhops be- 
longing to them, and whoſe Miniſters 
when they officiated wore a Surplice, 
Many of the Reformed were inſpired 
with ſuch an abhorrence of the Corrup- 
tions of Popery, from which they were juſt 
delivered, that they thought they could 
not be enough afraid even of the ſhadow 
of them: every thing the moſt indifferent 
was made matter of conſcience; and ſects 
were ſubdivided, in proportion to the 


variety of men's opinions, and the pious 


obſtinacy with which they were main- 
tained. Theſe follies have been gradu- 
ally declining ; men have grown to un- 


derſtand barter the ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; 
and 
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and Toleration, that reaſonable and ſa- 
lutary principle, founded on that ſpirit, 
in the knowledge of our common infir- 
mities, and the neceflity of mutual for- 
bearance, has won over thinking and 
moderate men to its fide in private, and 
in public has been adopted by the State. 
It is this principle, which, while it in- 
duces us to grant liberty to other deno- 
minations of Chriſtians in their religious 
opinions and forms, ſhould alſo teach 
us to look on our own with candour 
and allowance; and not to be over ſtu- 
dious in pointing out, or ſcrupulons in 
taking offence at, a degree of imperfec- 
tion, from which it is probable no na- 
tional Church will ever be exempt. 


A General Approbation of our Doc- 
trines and Eſtabliſhment, either correct- 
ed, or as they now ſtand, with a Promije 
to comply with the Forms preſcribed 
in it, would, I conceive, continue to 
our Church the ſecurity it has hitherto 
enjoyed ; becauſe it would be little more, 
than giving a Public Sanction to what is 

8 already 
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already anticipated by the Private Opi- 
nion of the. generality of Subſcribers; 
and becauſe it would be in itſelf reaſon- 
able: ſuch an approbation and promiſe 
even the moſt, ſcrupulous men might 
4 give without heſitation and with ſince- 
rity. For if Laws be unreaſonable, if 
they contradict the common principles 
of Nature and Good Senſe; they will 
defeat themſelves, and the effects propoſed 
by them will never be accompliſhed. If 


ior the ſake of applying a powerful re- 
Y medy to a preſent evil, they puniſh, a 
4 crime with a ſeverity, that is diſpropor- 
| tioned to it; the natural conſequence 
1 is, that men will rather ſhut their eyes 


againſt an offender, and let him eſcape 
with impunity, than inflict; a puniſh- 
ment on him, which ſhocks their plain- 
4 eſt notions of juſtice and humanity. If 
+ a man be compelled to accuſe.or excul- 
4 pate himſelf on oath, in contradiction 
7 to our ruling principle of ſelf- preſerva- 
5 tion; the conſequence is, not that the 
original crime is diſcovered. but that 
perjury is added to it. And if ſuch a 
Arict 
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firit and particular aſſent be required to 
any Syſtem of Religious Opinions, in all 
of which few perſons can perfectly, after 
due examination, agree ; an appearance of 
unanimity may indeed be produced by 
it, but it will be no more than an appear- 
ance, and inſtead of unanimity it will 
in fact only produce acquieſcence and 
diſſimulation. It is in vain to endea- 
vour to regulate the conduct of men by 
meaſures, which are not adapted to the 
firſt and ruling principles of their na- 
ture. 


I ſhould not, my Lord, have trou- 
bled you with this long diſcuſſion, had it 
not been for the ſake of addreſſing my- 
felf to your Lordſhip and the whole 
Bench of Engliſh Prelates, as the only 
perſons, who can with propriety and effect 
engage in a public conſideration of this 
ſubject; whoſe ſtation qualifies them, I 
ſhould rather ſay calls on them, to take the 
lead in it. The late Petition was re- 
jected by the Houſe of Commons on 
reaſonable grounds; beſide the conſtant 

. and 
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and general objection to religious inno- 
vations, the tendency was exceptionable; 
the perſons preſenting it wanted the 
weight of a public ſtation and character; 
and that branch of the Legiſlature, to 
which it was addreſt, was perhaps not 
the moſt proper, from whence ſuch a 
deſign ſhould originate. With reſpect 
to the Biſhops, on the contrary, every 
circumſtance of their ſtation makes us 
look up to them, as the proper and on- 
ly perſons to ſuggeſt and conduct any 
reaſonable alterations in our Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Eſtabliſhment. It is their duty, as 
Governors and Guardians of their Cler- 
gy, not only to protect them in their 
temporal rights, but alſo to conſult their 
peace of mind, and their integrity ; to 


exonerate the Clerical Profeſſion from 


conditions, if there be any ſuch, which 
may deter liberal, virtuous, and even 
ſcrupulous men from engaging in it. 
If it be reaſonable, that any alterations 
ſhould be made, they, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, are the beſt judges of what it is 
fit to all, and alſo of the mode in which 

H it 
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it can be obtained. Their rank, and 
the ſhare they have in the Legiſlature, 
gives them weight with our Civil Go- 
vernment ; which will not haſtily diſ- 
countenance any propoſal of this ſort, 
which comes from them ; which will 
have confidence in their intentions, that 
they will attempt only what is moderate 
and beneficial; and without the cordial 
concurrence of which, it is in vain to 
expect, that any ſuch undertaking can 
be attended with ſucceſs. 

It may be ſaid perhaps, that alterations 
in any part of our Public Formsor Church 
Eſtabliſhment ſhould be digeſted not by 
the Biſhops only, but alſo by the Con- 
vocation ; before they can properly be 
propoſed to the Legiſlature. But the 
Convocation has long ſlept, as a uſeleſs 
and even dangerous inſtrument in the 
conduct of our Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment; to produce it might now create 
ſuſpicion, and give offence. The world 
has ſeen ſo few good effects from hav- 
ing religious queſtions agitated in large 

and 
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and popular aſſemblies, that I conceive 
the Clergy themſelves, no leſs than 
others, would much rather commit ſuch 
queſtions to the wiſe and impartial diſ- 
cuſſion of a Few, by their ſtation and 
abilities beit qualified for it, and abide 
by their deciſion; than to run the riſk 
of encountering that warmth of temper 
and want of judgement, which are ſo apt 
to break out in all large ailemblies, and 


in which, I am ſorry to ſay, Eccleſia- 


ſtical Aſſemblies ſeem particularly to 
abound. 

However excellent on the whole the - 
Church of England may be, yet parts 
of it, my Lord, are certainly capable of 
amendment : it cannot be otherwiſe from 
the length of time it has ſubſiſted in its 
preſent form, and the ſubſequent im- 
provement of religious knowledge. It 
were to be wiſhed, that it could be 


made as perfect, as the wiſeſt of our Mo- 


dern Divines could frame it but this is 
like wiſhing for a Platonic Common- 
II 2 wealth, 
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wealth, which a Speculatiſt in his ſtudy 
may delineate, ' but which a Practical 
| Stateſman will know cannot be had. It 
isa reaſonable and, I truſt, not a hopeleſs 
defire, that thoſe blemiſhes, which are 
moſt obſervable, ſhould be corrected; 
thoſe parts, which have in general ap- 
peared moſt exceptionable, expunged. 
There may be difficulties in doing this; 
but men of generous minds ſhould re- 
member, that without them nothing ex- 
cellent and laudable in this world is ac- 
compliſhed; that they are the price 
which we pay for merit : yet in the pre- 
ſent inſtance they may eaſily be overrated. 
There is often a period, when it is more 
eaſy and more ſafe to alter public inſti- 
tutions than to retain them; and in poli- 
tical events to diſcern this period is no 
inconſiderable part of a Stateſman's wiſ- 
dom. It requires perhaps at firſt the ef- 
fort of a philoſophical mind to ſee the 
impropriety of inſtitutions, protected by 
length of time and ſanctified by preju- 
dice ; 
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dice; but the perſuaſion gradually dif- 
fuſes itſelf throughout the minds of a 
whole people, and brings on that ſeaſon 
of maturity, when a tranſition may be 
made almoſt imperceptibly, at leaſt ſe- 
curely, from private opinion to public 
authority. Surely, my Lord, with re- 
ſpe& to parts of our Church Eſtabliſh= 
ment, there are ſtrong indications of this 
ſeaſon being now come : the opportunity 
of executing ſuch a deſign is too inviting 
to be diſmiſſed; and when executed, eve- 
ry fincere, moderate, and rational Chriſ- 
tian will join with onevoice in applauding 
it. But at all events, if our Church be 


cy 


; confeſſedly not exempt from imperfe@i- 
: ons, let the Allegiance, which we pro- 
7 feſs to her, be indeed ſufficient to, en- 
5 ſure the obedience of her ſubjects; but 
"y at the ſame time be ſuch, as to free even 
e the moſt ſcrupulous of them in the 
: judgement of themſelves and others, 


from all ſuſpicion of Flattery and Falſe- 
24 hood. 


For after all, every National Church, 
which is the Religion of Chriſt modified 


and 
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and adapted by men for the uſe of a par- 
ticular ſociety, will have its defects ; 
they are ſuch as will always afford mat- 
ter of diſparagement to thoſe, who look 
out for it, and are uncandid and igno- 
rant enough to require that pertection in 
an Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment, which 
was never yet found in any other human 
. inſtitution whatſoever. We moſt of us, 
I believe, value ourſelves on the excel- 
lence of our Engliſh Government; if we 
know our own happineſs, we can hardly 
value ourſelves too much on it: but if 
certain unfavourable features of it were 
ſeleted; if public Venality, the expen- 
ces and delays of Legal Juſtice, an enor- 
mous Debt, and, the conſequence of it, 
oppreſſive Taxes, were made the moſt 
of; I ſhould not deſpair of ſeeing ſuch a 
Caricature under able hands formed and 
exhibited of it, that, after having viewed 
it, we might for a little while be almoſt 
ſorry to have been born Engliſhmen. 
The real excellences of our Church, 
though they be not without alloy, are 
yet ſuch, as mult ſtrongly recommend it 
to 


0 
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to thoſe, who conſider the events of the 
world and the tranſactions of men with 
candor and judgement. When ſhe firſt 
broke looſe from the Church of Rome, 
the ſeparation, however violent, was ef- 
fected perhaps with more wiſdom and 
moderation, than in any other country, 
amidſt the general defection from the 
ſtandard of that great Corruptreſs of 
Chriſtianity, From that period, in the 
minds of her members ſhe has been 
making gradual and conſtant improve- 
ments; and though her Legal Forms, 
from the inflexible and ſtubborn nature 
of them, have not kept pace with theſe, 
yet her Practice has been as complete an 
example of Religious Moderation, as 
ever was exhibited in any country. Where 
is greater lenity thewn to thoſe, who diſ- 
ſent from the Public Eſtabliſhment ? 
Where are there fewer remains left of the 
ancient rancour of religious differences? 


Toleration is fixed on the firm baſis of 


Law; and the indulgent ſpirit of the times 
even diſpenſes with ſome of the expreſs 
conditions, on which by that law it is 


granted, 


—— 
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granted*, Religious inquiries are pur- 
ſued with freedom and ſucceſs. Our 
public Teaching is, for the moſt part, 
able and edifying ; chiefly employed, as 
it ought to be, in enforcing plain and 
practical Religion, rather than in debat- 
ing the obſcure and controverted parts of 
it; nor cramped by the continual fear of 
Authority watching for every minute 
deviation from preſcribed opinions. 
For, my Lord, to the honor of 'the Su- 
periors of our Church be it ſpoken, it 
is well known, how rarely and how re- 
luctantly they employ the coercive 
hand of power even on thoſe, who 
ſeem ſtudiouſly to put themſelves in 
its way, and to court the merit of Per- 
ſecution. Church-power, once fo ob- 
noxious to the State, and diſpoſed to 
make incroachments on it, is now re- 


* Diffenting Miniſters are required by the Act of 
Toleration to ſubſcribe to the xxx1x Articles, except 
the xxx1vit, xxxvth, and xxxvith, and part of xxth, 
and xxvii®, But this Subſcription is ſeldom or ever 
made, 


tired 
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tired within her own province, and 
there adminſters her affairs filently and 
inoftenfively, , 

Such, my Lord, is the Church of Eng- 
land in fact; and that it is ſo, is princi- 
pally owing to the wiſdom and modera- 
tion of thoſe men, who in the epiſcopal 
character have preſided over it. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that, in reſpect of its Legal 
Eſtabliſhment, it has not Theory all 
theſe advantages; there remain in it traces 
of an age, in which the true ſpirit of 


Chriſtianity was leſs well underſtood, 


and conſequently mutual Toleration and 
Religious Liberty leſs favoured; and 
ſome of the Laws on this ſubject, which 
ſtill have place in our Statute-book, can 
hardly be defended even by the ableſt 
Advocate, though the prevailing mo- 
deration of the times has made them 
almoſt innocent by connivance and diſ- 
uſe. Indeed, my Lord, it is a work 


well worthy the attention of our Eccle- 


fiaſtical Governors, to reconcile, at leaſt 
to bring ſomewhat nearer together, the 
Law and the Practice of our Church; 

I that 


"2 
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that while we feel ourſelves happy in 
the one, we may not be reproached 
with having daſerted other: it is a 
work, in Which, I ruft, their judge- 
ment will concur, their inclination not 
be wanting, and which in their hands 
only promiſes ſucceſs. 


1 * 
1 1 


Jam, my Lok p, 


with great Reſpect 


your Lordſhip's 


moſt obedient Seryant. 


